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of war. In Mesopotamia the British were making
headway. In Palestine the British had inflicted
defeat on the Turks. The Italian front seemed
steadfast. Most important of all, from Germany
itself there came renewed reports of internal dis-
content and war weariness.

Meantime the Germans had transferred their
efforts from the British to the French front, but
there they had met with no greater success. The
Allied line, bent and battered, still held, and by
the end of June the British Army, rapidly absorb-
ing drafts of men and replacements of the artillery
lost in the spring battles, was steadily increasing
both in numbers and in fighting efficiency. The
number of divisions had again risen, and reached
a total of fifty-two, and Haig felt himself strong
enough to test the efficiency of his renovated
Army in a series of small offensive operations.
Already his mind was turning to the now inevit-
able moment when the Allies would be able to
assume the offensive. On the I3th of July, two
days before the last and final German effort was
launched against the French, he issued definite
orders for the preparation of the first of the
great series of attacks which were in the next few
months to give the final victory. He submitted
his plan to Foch, who gave it his approval.

It is interesting at this point to note the working
of the new system of command under the General-
issimo. The prime and immediate result had
been that clear-cut and prompt decision had suc-
ceeded the vacillation and endless discussion